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IRON WORK, DESIGNED BY MR. JEAN G. 
THEOBALD, NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 

The Chicago School Weekly reports that in a recent visit made to 
Indianapolis by Mrs. John B. Sherwood, President of the Public 
School Art League, a business man said to her: 

"The conditions in Indianapolis are ripe for a renaissance in art. 
The feeling of the people is similar to that of the people of Florence 
at the beinning of the Renaissance. Every one, from the street-car 
driver to the wealthiest business man, is taking an active interest in 
the development of art. The people are proud and eager to excel, and 
every person is anxious to do something toward lifting up the art 
standard of the city." 

The business man was perhaps in a somewhat jubilant mood, but 
nevertheless there was much truth in the statement. In Indianapolis 
the art spirit certainly is "in the air." 

Indianapolis is favored in being the home of four artists — T. C. 
Steele, R. B. Gruelle, William Forsyth, and Otto Stark — whose poetic 
feeling and masterly expression have won for them a high place on 
the roll of honor of American painters. These artists are not only 
skilled in their profession, but are broad-minded, large-hearted, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens; they are ever ready to say a word of encourage- 
ment and to extend a hand of fellowship to all who are striving for 
art expression, and their work and influence set standards and form 
ideals for the community. 
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DECORATED PORCELAIN, BY JESSIE DAGGET 

There is an astonishingly large number of young people constantly 
going to and coming from the art schools, opening studios, teaching 
classes, and painting pictures. Many of these are receiving more than 
local recognition, their pictures are being accepted at the exhibitions, 
and they are illustrating for some of the best publishing houses. 

In addition, a number of business men spend their leisure hours 
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painting, and their pictures ofttimes make one wonder whether or not 
they have "mistaken their calling in their commercial life. 

The interest in art is not confined to workers along pictorial lines. 
There is quite as much activity in the constructive and decorative 
arts among the architects and designers in wood, iron, terra cotta, 
etc. 

Nor are art study and expression a delight to adults only. Those 
in high places in the public schools look upon art study not as a lux- 
ury, but as a great necessity, and give it all possible support. There 
is a small band of trained workers. The artist, Mr. Otto Stark, brings 
to the work the influence of his fine artistic feeling and the results of 




STAINED LEATHER BOOK COVER, BY HELEN McKAY 

his wide training. Miss Rhoda Sellick, a very gifted teacher, has for 
many years done a great work among the young people. Miss Emelia 
Goldsworthy, a student of the Chicago Art Institute and of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, and Miss Mabel West, also a student of Pratt, 
exert a wide influence. There are also other workers, not employed 
by the school board. Mr. R. B. Gruelle goes frequently into the 
schools to encourage and help the teachers and children. Mrs. Louis 
Gibson, a lady who has had exceptional opportunity for the study of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, and possesses photographs, lan- 
tern, and slides, and great charm as a speaker, has for two years gone 
once a week to schools in her neighborhood to instruct the pupils in a 
study of historic art. There are also others in the service. 

The public school teachers have worked with untiring enthusiasm 
"and energy. Some four years ago a number of them requested to be 
given opportunity for study on Saturday mornings. Since that time 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred teachers have been regu- 
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EXHIBIT FROM MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

lar members of Saturday optional classes. In consequence, the chil- 
dren have a never-ending and ever-increasing joy in the work. 

. About two years ago the four leading artists of the city met at the 
public school office, in conference with the superintendents and art 
teachers, to express their sympathy with the public school art move- 
ment, to offer support to the cause, and to present to the school board, 
for the use of the schools, a number of their finest pictures. 
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POTTERY, DESIGNED AND MADE BY BROUDT STEELE 



All connected with the public schools rejoiced over the action of 
the artists, but its full significance was perhaps not at the time fully 
recognized. 

Soon there came a letter from Paris, from Mr. Frank Scott, saying 
that he used to be a little boy in the Indianapolis schools, had heard 
with pleasure of the action of the artists, and wishing to join with 
them, was sending his first Salon picture as a gift to the school chil- 
dren. 

Next came an architect, asking, "Can I not be of service?" The 
pupils are studying constructive and decorative, as well as pictorial art. 
The architects have any number of photographs, drawings of plans, 
and elevations, bits of ornament, and numerous other things which 
might as well as not be devoted to the service of the public schools. 
So the good work continued to grow. 

From the support given to the art movement by the school 
authorities, the earnest work of the teachers, the pleasure of the chil- 
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DESIGNS IN TERRA COTTA FROM INDIANAPOLIS LAW BUILDING 



dren, and the sympathy and support of the artists and the community 
at large, the arts and crafts movement had birth. The question came 
naturally, "Why not band together and hold an exhibit of a character 
to encourage every worker in Indianapolis, from the six-year-old 
child to the most skilled and experienced?" 

A number of the best citizens of Indianapolis form what is known 
as the Citizens' Education Society. Mr. Thomas C. Day, a much- 
respected and honored citizen, is the president. Several other prom- 
inent citizens are members of the executive committee. Among 
these is General Benjamin Harrison, who finds time from his numer- 
ous cares to attend committee meetings. 

The Education Society sent a communication to the school board 
requesting that it be allowed to hold an exhibition, that a time and 
place be designated, that arrangements be made for sending all teach- 
ers and pupils of the schools to the exhibitions, and that a committee 
of members of the board be appointed to cooperate with the society. 
The board gladly acquiesced, after which the Education Society, 
through the press, addressed the citizens, explaining the movement, 
and asking support. 

Then came the appointment of committees on finance, selection 
and arrangement, transportation, press, and music. The superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent were made members ex-officio of 
all committees. The committee of selection and arrangement was 
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composed of the public school art teachers, Mr. R. B. Gruelle, and 
two other citziens, Mrs. Benjamin Kelsey and Rev. Dr. N. A. Hyde, 
chosen for their deep interest in art and educational affairs. 

The school board arranged to have the spring vacation at the 
high school, later than that of the grades, and the. high school build- 
ing. was used for the exhibition, which lasted one week. The street- 
car company arranged to send trains of cars to school buildings on 
car lines and to points nearest the others, carrying pupils and teachers 
to the high school without transfer, charging five cents for the round, 
trip. The admission fee was ten cents for adults and five cents for 
children. The exhibition was a 
success from every pointof view. 
The art workers touched elbows 
as never before, the community 
at large received a genuine sur- 
prise, the children learned 
many lessons, and all who par- 
ticipated in the labor of ar- 
rangements received ample re- 
ward; by the great interest 
taken in the movement. The 
door receipts amounted to 
nineteen hundred dollars. After 
expenses were paid, the balance 
was devoted to the purchase 
of paintings from the artists, 
and reproductions from local 
art dealers. The pictures were 
very carefully selected, and as 
only the best obtainable were 
bought, the number was neces- 
sarily limited. One picture was 
given to each school district. 
It was loaned to each building 
in the district, and then found 
its home in a particular build- 
ing to which it was assigned. 
Ere many years each school 
building will possess a fine work 
of art. 

The second annual exhibi- 
tion, held from April 14 to 
April 22, 1899, proved to be 
an even greater success, and 
was prepared with much less 
labor than the first. 
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Last year Mr. R. B. Gruelle rendered invaluable service by paying 
a personal visit to every artist, and every manufacturer into whose 
work art entered as an important factor. He explained the enterprise 
and in most cases selected work to be submitted to the committee. 
This year such extended visiting was not required. The Education 
Society sent out circular announcements regarding the second annual 
exhibition, giving directions for applications to be made for space, etc. 

The two thousand citizens who attended the opening reception, 
April 14, 1899, entered a building of surpassing beauty. The work 
of the artists, arranged about the stairway and on the walls of the 
large twenty-foot stairway landing, and the flowers arranged on either 
side of the stairway by two of the leading florists, made a fine effect. 

Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, loaned twelve original paintings by 
well-known American painters, and J. and R. Lamb, of New York, 
provided a very beautiful exhibition of painted glass, and cartoons 
and photographs of work in mosaic, glass, and mural decoration. 
Each one of the four local art dealers made a display of reproduc- 
tions; there was a Japanese and Chinese room, .in which rare and 
valuable curios, loaned by retired United States Rear Admiral Brown, 
and Dr. Marie Hastlep, a returned missionary from China, were dis- 
played. Mr. Ikko Matsumoto, a Japanese resident in Indianapolis, 
made an exhibition of marvelously beautiful inlaid and carved jewelry. 

There was an exhibition arranged by the United States Encaustic 
Tile Company, of Indianapolis, and exhibitions of terra cotta, pottery, 
wood-carving, leather work, wrought iron, glass, artistic printing and 
bookbinding, porcelain, pyrography, photography, and embroidery. 

One of the most interesting departments was that of the architects. 
An exhibition in this department that attracted attention was that of 
Louis Gibson. The new law building, one of the finest business build- 
ings in the city, had just been completed. The plans and elevations, 
photographs of the building at various stages of construction, and the 
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development of the ornament from the first sun prints of the leaves 
that furnished motives to completed work, were arranged to give the 
public an idea of the process of construction of a great building. 

There was an exhibition of work from the grade school, the high, 
and manual training high schools, also from the free kindergartens, 
and various other institutions. 

The musicians contributed to the success of the occasion, and there 
was an hour's music every evening. 

Very careful plans were made for the comfort of the children, 
from three to four thousand of whom attended each day. 

About twenty-eight thousand visitors attended during the week, 
many coming from other places. There is again a nice sum to be 
expended in the interests of art in the schools. 

Interesting as was the exhibition to the community and valuable 
to exhibitors, the greatest value was in the opportunity given to the 
children. When we consider the forbidding "No Admittance ,, signs 
over, the doorways of the manufacturing houses, we need not wonder 
why so many boys have an ambition to become policemen and street- 
car, drivers. 

The great development of American art toward which we are all 
looking will not come on account of the genius of the few, but from 
the interest of the many. 

"Art is a blossoming of the universal nature of man." 

WlLHELMENA SEEGMILLER. 



